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Background 


A  discussion  of  New  York  State's  planning  and 
development  regions  naturally  raises  the  question:  "Why 
regions  in  the  first  place?" 

REGIONAL  THINKING  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Regionalism,  while  not  a  new  idea,  has  taken  on  new 
significance  since  World  War  II  as  its  application  to  planning 
has  gained  wider  acceptance.  Before  this  time,  the  concept 
of  the  region  was  employed  primarily  by  geographers  for 
areal  definition  in  their  studies.  Their  regions  were  usually 
uniform,  often  embodying  a  certain  folk  culture  or 
embracing  certain  natural  land  forms.  But,  as  geographers 
and  others  continued  to  redefine  human  areas  which  were 
becoming  more  centralized,  it  became  obvious  that  estab- 
lishing a  periphery  to  the  region  would  be  easier  once  the 
core  or  center  of  a  population  distribution  was  located. 
Consequently,  the  emphasis  has  shifted  from  homogeneity 
in  uniform  regions  to  interrelationships  within  nodal 
regions. 

Planners  have  been  experimenting  with  various  regional 
definitions  for  several  decades.  But  only  recently  have  they 
reached  a  general  consensus  that  the  metropolitan  region 
should  be  the  basic  areal  unit  for  comprehensive  develop- 
ment planning  at  the  state  level  and  below.  Presently,  new 
federal  and  state  procedures  call  for  planning  and  develop- 
ment projects  to  pass  through  regional  review. 

Nor  is  regionalism  a  recent  phenomenon  in  New  York 
State.  In  the  early  1920s  two  separate  groups  embarked  on 
"regional"  planning  efforts  in  this  state.  One  was  the 
Committee  on  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its 
Environs,  a  forerunner  of  the  Regional  Plan  Association. 
This  group,  financed  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and 
directed  by  Charles  Dyer  Norton  and  then  by  Thomas 
Adams,  centered  its  attention  on  the  area  "within  easy 
commuting  distance"  of  New  York  City. 

The  premises  and  conclusions  of  this  committee  were 
challenged  by  another  group,  the  Regional  Planning  Associ- 
ation of  America.  Founded  in  1923,  this  was  a  small  group 
of  architects,  planners,  economists,  geographers  and  writers. 
Work  by  Clarence  Stein,  a  member  of  this  visionary 
planning  organization,  led  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  to 
create  a  State  Housing  and  Regional  Planning  Commission. 
The  final  report  of  this  commission  in  1926  covered  the 
regional  development  of  New  York  State,  past,  present  and 
future.  It  expanded  the  sphere  of  interest  and  political 
authority  from  a  single  metropolis  (New  York  City)  to  the 
entire  state.  The  major  achievement  of  Henry  Wright  (the 


commission's  consultant)  was  to  demonstrate  that  a  multi- 
centered,  regional  approach  would  provide  the  impetus  for 
new  growth  in  every  part  of  the  state  while  relieving  some 
of  the  pressure  on  its  hub,  New  York  City. 

Unfortunately  this  report  resulted  in  very  little  change 
in  government  thinking  or  policy,  but  regional  thinking 
continued  to  evolve  slowly  until  the  next  major  milestone 
under  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller's  leadership.  He  created 
the  Office  for  Regional  Development.  Its  statewide  plan- 
ning report,  Change /Challenge /Response,  presented  in 
March  1964,  has  become  a  collector's  item.  The  develop- 
ment policy  offered  in  this  document  reunited  two  aspects 
of  planning  that  should  never  be  separated,  in  theory  or 
practice:  planning  for  cities  and  for  the  regions. 

CONCEPTS  OF  REGIONS 

The  justification  for  thinking  and  acting  regionally  is 
best  explained  by  separating  major  aspects:  regionalization 
for  (1)  comprehensive  planning;  (2)  state  agency  adminis- 
tration; (3)  the  administration  and  coordination  of  federal 
programs;  and  (4)  single-purpose  planning. 

Comprehensive  Regional  Planning 

The  past  decade  has  seen  the  gradual  development,  in 
theory  and  practice,  of  planning  at  an  intermediate  level 
between  the  state  and  its  many  local  governments.  Planning 
at  this  in-between  level,  called  "regional,"  has  been 
officially  recognized  by  Governor  Rockefeller.  This 
commitment  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  state  and 
to  its  local  governments  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  growth 
and  change  and  their  attendant  problems  in  the  decades  to 
come. 

At  a  level  between  the  state  and  the  locality,  regional 
planning  offers  a  comprehensiveness  surpassing  the 
locality's  and  a  focus  sharper  than  the  state's.  Furthermore, 
successful  regional  planning  should  expand  the  horizons  of 
local  government  and  detail  the  scope  of  state 
responsibility,  while  also  facilitating  the  wise  investment  of 
private  capital. 

It  seems  desirable  that  regional  planning  be  concerned 
with  (1)  essential  assumptions  for  the  future,  upon  which 
all  plans  are  based;  (2)  a  general  development  strategy  for 
the  region,  with  particular  concern  for  spatial  arrangement; 

(3)  the  coordination  of  many  single-purpose  programs;  and 

(4)  evaluation  of  how  well  these  programs,  or  combinations 
of  programs,  contribute  to  the  social,  economic  and 
physical  improvement  of  the  region. 
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Economic  considerations  are  very  important  in  discuss- 
ing the  value  of  comprehensive  regional  planning.  Any  local 
government,  no  matter  how  wealthy  its  residents,  has  at 
best  limited  financial  resources.  This  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  inability  of  local  leaders  to  persuade 
the  taxpayers  to  donate  a  greater  share  of  their  income  and 
property  to  government.  In  addition,  a  single  local  govern- 
ment is  restricted  in  the  range  of  its  policy-making  and 
implementation  by  its  geographic  limits,  its  inability  to 
control  social  and  economic  forces  outside  its  boundaries, 
and  its  consequent  inability  to  plan  successfully  without  a 
cooperative  framework. 

The  regional  planner's  function  might  be  compared  to 
that  of  an  air  traffic  controller,  who  has  the  "big  picture" 
in  front  of  him.  His  task  is  to  coordinate  many  movements 
and  patterns,  and  to  avoid  collisions. 

Basically,  regionalization  for  comprehensive  planning 
and  development  reflects  a  recognition  of  the  obvious  fact 
that  city  limits  are  no  longer  the  true  limits  of  the  city  and 
that  the  resulting  growth  problems  are  best  tackled  at  a 
level  equal  to  their  areal  extent. 


State  Administrative  Regions 

Regionalizing  by  dividing  an  area  into  administrative 
districts  is  not  new.  It  has  been  used  by  state  and  federal 
agencies,  including  many  New  York  State  agencies.  The 
desirability  of  coordinating  these  regions  on  a  statewide 
level  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  map  upon  which  the  myriad 
state  districts  are  drafted.  Few  agency  delineations  are  the 
same.  Many  regional  determinations  have  been  arbitrary 
and  it  is  felt  that  many  agencies  could  operate  within  a 
uniform  regional  framework.  In  this  way,  a  meeting  ground 
for  coordination  and  cooperation  among  state  agencies, 
municipalities  and  special  districts  can  be  reached  to 
facilitate  local,  state  and  federal  efforts  in  planning  and 
development. 

Toward  this  end,  Governor  Rockefeller  in  1969 
requested  all  state  agencies  to  follow  the  planning  and 
development  regional  boundaries  for  their  planning  activi- 
ties. This  request  retained  the  agencies'  flexibility  in 
determing  their  administrative  boundaries  for  field  staff 
work. 

While  regions  must  sometimes  be  delineated  for 
specific  purposes,  the  presence  of  too  many  sets  of  regions 


CHAUTAUQUA 


Administrative  regions  used  by  five  state  agencies 
show  lack  of  uniform  regional  framework. 
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confuses  the  decision-making  process.  The  apparent 
necessity  for  compromise  in  regionalization  is  discussed 
further  in  a  section  on  how  the  planning  and  development 
regions  were  chosen. 

Federal  Grants  and  Programs 

During  the  past  decade,  the  federal  government  has 
shown  its  recognition  of  the  need  for  planning  and 
programming  at  a  scale  broader  than  that  of  cities,  towns 
and  villages.  A  formal  coordination  of  several  planning 
programs  over  larger  areas  developed  as  one  means  for 
maximizing  the  value  of  federal,  state  and  local  resources. 

Coordinated  areawide  planning  as  a  condition  for 
federal  assistance  appeared  in  the  open  space  land  program 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  This  set  two  conditions  for 
federal  assistance:  that  there  be  an  established  program  of 
comprehensive  planning  and  that  the  proposed  use  of  the 
land  for  permanent  open  space  be  an  integral  part  of  that 
plan  for  the  urban  area. 

In  1962  the  Federal  Highway  Act  established  a 
requirement  for  "metropolitan  areawide  transportation 
planning"  carried  on  cooperatively  by  states  and  local 
communities.  During  1964  and  1965  new  programs  with 
regional  planning  requirements  were  instituted  for  assis- 
tance in  such  activities  as  mass  transportation,  basic  sewer 
and  water  facilities  and  land  development  for  subdivisions 
and  neighborhoods. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and  Public  Health 
Services  Amendments  of  1966,  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  and  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  all  require  the  expression  of  regional 
thinking.  In  1969,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (BOB) 
Circular  A-95  extended  to  nonmetropolitan  regions  review 
powers  for  51  specific  federally  aided  projects.  Thus, 
virtually  all  federal  assistance,  which  accounts  for  the  bulk 
of  planning  and  development  activities  must  be  screened 
through  a  regional  review. 

As  the  state  and  federal  governments  assume  greater 
roles  in  providing  public  services,  regional  planning  is  one 
way  of  preserving  an  effective  voice  for  local  governments 
and  their  citizens  in  the  policies  and  programs  that  relate  to 
them.  The  federal  government  has  encouraged  similar 
actions  at  the  state  level  by  channeling  grants,  by  man- 
dating review  of  certain  projects  and  by  directly  creating 
regional  boards  which  operate  within  economic  develop- 
ment districts. 

One  result  of  dependence  upon  federal  initiative  for 
regional  planning  is  that  New  York  State  has,  in  certain 


areas,  "regional"  planning  agencies  which  overlap  and 
conflict  while  in  others  it  has  none.  Economic  development 
district  corporations  and  community  councils,  established 
in  some  regions  by  such  federal  agencies  as  the  Office  for 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  create  confusion  with  regional  planning 
boards  established  by  counties  and  other  local  governments 
under  state  enabling  legislation.  However,  the  federal 
objective  is  to  encourage  every  state  to  exercise  leadership 
in  delineating  and  establishing  a  system  of  planning  and 
development  districts  or  regions.  The  establishment  of  such 
regions  in  New  York  State  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
discouraging  overlap,  duplication  and  competition,  and 
encouraging  cooperation  and  consolidation. 

Single-function  Regional  Organization 

To  the  dismay  of  those  who  would  like  to  work  with  a 
small  number  of  carefully  contrived  multi-purpose  regions, 
there  has  been  a  proliferation  of  functional  regions  in  the 
past  decade.  Water  and  recreation,  to  name  just  two,  have 
been  dealt  with  through  regions  whose  boundaries  were 
determined  usually  by  natural  features.  For  example,  when 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  Commission  was  created  in  1965, 
its  region  was  designated  as  a  belt  of  land  extending  one 
mile  inland  from  each  bank  of  the  river.  The  commission 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  recommend  an  extension  of 
these  boundaries.  While  members  of  the  commission  talked 
of  dealing  with  the  entire  watershed,  they  recommended  in 
1966  only  that  the  corridor  be  expanded  to  include  "lands 
and  projects  visible  from  the  river  and  within  two  miles  of 
the  shore  thereof."  The  list  of  other  watershed  or  river 
basin  planning  organizations  is  a  long  one. 

Recreation  interests  are  often  organized  on  a  regional 
basis  which  crosses  metropolitan  area  boundaries.  The  four 
major  vacation  lands  in  New  York  State  —  the  Catskills,  the 
Adirondacks,  the  Finger  Lakes,  the  Thousand  Islands  —  are 
natural  regions  whose  boundaries  show  little  or  no  regard 
for  political  lines.  Regionalization  for  health  planning  is  still 
another  example  of  organization  for  a  functional  purpose. 

The  relatively  autonomous  instruments,  such  as  river 
valley  commissions,  fragment  planning  responsibilities  and 
tend  to  hinder  the  effort  to  establish  and  strengthen 
regional  planning  agencies  within  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment regions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  diversity  of 
interests  among  the  state's  regions,  and  their  rapid  change, 
demand  experimentation  to  discover  and  define  regional 
interests.  Realistically,  county  governing  bodies  are  often 
reluctant  to  appropriate  money  for  more  than  one  or 
possibly  two  regional  planning  agencies.  It  has  been  a  case 
of  "first  come,  first  served." 
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Delineating  the  Regions 


From  this  discussion  of  the  interest  in  regionalization 
at  different  government  levels  and  for  various  purposes,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  consistent  set  of  state  regions  is  desirable  to 
assure  a  common  geographic  framework  for  the  planning, 
coordination  and  administration  of  federal,  state  and  local 
services  in  New  York  State.  Such  planning  and  development 
regions  provide  a  base  for  identifying  common  problems, 
goals  and  opportunities  at  the  regional  level,  and  for 
integrating  state  and  local  development  policies  and  goals. 
Further,  for  government  agencies  and  private  concerns 
conducting  research,  data  gathered  on  a  common  basis 
provide  consistency  and  comparability.  This  research  advan- 
tage will  find  its  ultimate  utilization  in  a  statewide 
information  system  in  which  the  identified  regions  are 
sub-units  for  compiling  data. 

Regionalization  is  simply  a  process  of  delineating  an 
area  for  the  purposes  of  description,  analysis  or  policy 
formulation.  While  single-function  regions  can  be  deter- 
mined by  careful  manipulation  of  specific  data,  a  number 
of  criteria  must  be  considered  in  delineating  multi-purpose 
planning  and  development  regions.  This  has  been  done  in 
New  York  State. 


THE  CRITERIA 

OPC  considered  numerous  human  and  environmental 
factors  in  the  regionalization  process.  While  it  is  usually 
easy  to  measure  elements  of  the  natural  environment,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  recognize  and  quantify  political,  adminis- 
trative and  cultural  factors  so  that  various  influences  of 
governments  can  receive  consideration. 

The  following  are  among  the  important  criteria. 
Homogeneity 

A  region  defined  by  a  phenomenon  or  phenomena 
which  are  distributed  fairly  evenly  throughout  its  area  can 
be  called  homogeneous.  Such  regions  often  have  a  core  area 
where  these  characteristics  are  best  exemplified. 

Natural  Landscape  —  While  the  natural  landscape  no 
longer  challenges  man's  ability  to  move  about  freely, 
natural  barriers  continue  to  influence  man's  use  of  the  land 
and  are  most  important  in  determining  where  growth  may 
occur. 

The  Catskill  and  Adirondack  Mountains,  for  example, 
restrict  ground  movement  and  retard  large-scale  population 
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Commuting  patterns  are  one  of  the  strongest  determinants 
of  city-centered,  or  nodal,  regions. 


growth.  Likewise,  the  Finger  Lakes,  taken  individually  and 
together,  are  an  impediment  to  east-west  surface  transporta- 
tion. It  can  be  argued  that  one  need  not  be  too  concerned 
with  the  landscape  at  the  regional  level  because  the  more 
important  cultural  environment  reflects  those  critical 
aspects  of  the  natural  environment.  However,  such  natural 
areas  as  watersheds  continue  to  be  important  for  planning 
and  implementing  water  pollution  abatement,  flood  control 
and  water  resource  management  in  general. 

Economic  —  Although  we  usually  think  of  complex 
urban  economies,  regionalization  for  planning  and  develop- 
ment must  also  consider  the  few  areas  which  are  econom- 
ically homogeneous.  The  Catskills  and  Adirondacks  come 
to  mind  as  areas  which  are  economically  dependent  on 
tourism.  To  a  lesser  extent,  the  Finger  Lakes  area  depends 
on  the  tourist  dollar,  although  agriculture  and  manufac- 
turing provide  some  balance  to  the  recreation  sector  of  the 
economy. 


Nodality 

The  concept  of  nodality  or  centrality  is  basic  to  the 
definition  of  the  metropolitan  region  and  nodal  regions  are 
more  critical  to  regional  planning  in  New  York  State 
because  the  majority  of  people  live  and  work  in  or  near 
urban  centers.  The  importance  of  the  core  or  heart  in  such 
a  region  is  acknowledged  in  the  fact  that  boundary  lines 
usually  do  not  distinguish  abrupt  changes  in  distributions. 

Commuting  to  Work  —  Although  an  analysis  of 
intercounty  and  metropolitan  journey-to-work  patterns  is 
not  the  only  means  for  designating  regional  boundaries, 
commuting  does  reflect  many  regionalizing  factors  — 
magnitude  and  distribution  of  population  and  labor 
demand,  topographic  barriers  and  corridors,  etc.  Anc 
certainly  the  basic  requirement  for  the  existence  of  a 
city-centered  region  is  transportation.  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Census  commuting  data  for  1960,  including  place  of  work 
by  county  and  county  of  residence  of  those  at  work,  has 
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been  used  in  a  number  of  regionalization  studies.  More 
detailed  information  can  be  obtained  in  employee  home 
address  lists  from  major  employers  in  or  near  urban  centers. 
The  mapping  of  these  data  presents  a  view  of  labor  sheds 
which  can  be  used  in  determining  metropolitan  regions  and 
is  also  extremely  useful  in  defining  sub-regions. 

Commuting  for  Goods  and  Services  —  While  journey- 
to-work  data  reflect  work-residence  preference  distribu- 
tions, information  on  shopping,  recreation  and  health  care 
permits  the  planner  to  further  refine  regional  boundaries. 
These  kinds  of  statistics  are  less  readily  available,  and  their 
use  might  be  limited  to  cases  where  the  analysis  of  other 
data  leaves  some  doubt  as  to  which  region  a  county  should 
be  included  in. 

Zip  Code  Regions  —  It  is  assumed  that  the  Post  Office 
Department's  three-digit  zip  code  regions  reflect  efficient 
mail  distribution  from  regional  centers.  Since  post  office 


districts  do  not  follow  political  boundaries,  zip  code  regions 
cut  across  counties.  But  they  can  be  adjusted  to  multi- 
county  districts  and  included  in  the  definition  of  regions, 
for  comprehensive  planning  and  development. 

Telephone  Call  Patterns  and  Newspaper  Circulation  — 
Analyses  of  the  frequency  and  distribution  of  telephone 
calls  and  of  the  areal  distribution  of  metropolitan  news- 
papers offer  a  regional  planner  another  test  of  regional 
boundaries.  Although  such  information  often  merely 
supports  the  patterns  established  by  mapping  commuting 
data,  it  can  help  to  define  regions  larger  than  commuting 
statistics  normally  indicate. 

Political  Realism 

Because  a  plan  is  largely  a  device  for  integrating  and 
coordinating  governmental  policies,  planning  often  begins, 
not  with  a  plan,  but  with  the  introduction  of  greater 


|albany-schenectadytroy 


The  map  of  New  York  State  Comprehensive  Planning  and 
Development  Regions,  showing  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas,  illustrates  "political  reality":  the 
nodal  regions  are  drawn  so  as  to  include  complete  counties 
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rationality  into  public  decision  making.  Regional  planning 
boards  can  serve  as  a  device  for  making  issues  part  of  the 
public  dialogue.  Only  then  can  issues  be  resolved. 

County  governments,  therefore,  in  groups  of  two  or 
more,  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  local  "voice"  in 
regional  decisions,  and  should  serve  as  the  basic  building 
blocks  of  the  region.  County  boundaries  must  be 
considered  inviolable.  Along  the  same  line  ofthinking.it  is 
politically  realistic  to  consider  existing  regional  organiza- 
tions and  to  assess  their  efficiency.  There  is  difficulty  in 
altering  a  regional  structure  which  is  already  an  integral  part 
of  a  political  framework. 

Statistical  Efficiency 

If  regional  planning  boards  are  to  provide  state  and 
local  decision  makers  with  detailed  information  and  pro- 
posals, regional  boundaries  must  be  drawn  to  facilitate  data 
aggregation.  As  county  boundaries  are  considered  inviola- 
ble, it  is  logical  that  planning  information  be  gathered  at 
the  county  level.  It  can  then  be  used  by  individual  counties 
or  aggregated  for  regional  analysis. 

Social  Identification 

A  very  difficult  criterion  to  measure  is  the  preference 
of  individuals  -  which  region  people  want  to  be  considered 
in,  which  regional  center  they  feel  oriented  toward. 

Obviously,  most  of  the  criteria  already  discussed  reflect 
personal  choices  to  varying  degrees;  however,  the  vagaries 
of  the  human  mind  make  it  necessary  to  consider  social 
identification  apart  from  indirect  social  and  economic 
indicators. 

This  criterion  is  important  in  areas  which  are  subject  to 
economic  pulls  from  more  than  one  node.  Counties  of  this 
nature,  called  "swing"  counties  in  regionalization,  must  join 
the  region  of  their  choice  if  regional  planning  is  to  work. 

Urban  Growth  Trends 

Any  family  when  buying  or  building  a  home  considers 
future  as  well  as  present  needs.  In  expectation  of  a  number 
of  children,  it  may  buy  a  four  bedroom  home  although 
needing  only  a  two  bedroom  home  at  the  time.  A 
foresighted  home  builder  designs  homes  to  permit  easy 
expansion. 

Such  thinking  was  part  of  the  regionalization  process  in 
New  York  State.  When  all  economic,  physical,  social  and 
political  factors  of  the  present  environment  had  been 
carefully  weighed,  it  was  necessary  to  analyze  urban  growth 
trends  and  the  potential  effects  upon  them  of  known 
capital  projects.  The  consideration  of  new  or  improved 
highways  had  highest  priority  —  Interstate  88  from 
Binghamton  to  the  Capital  District,  now  in  the  design  stage, 
is  an  example. 

The  result  is  the  delineation  of  several  regions  to 
include  counties  whose  economic  ties  to  major  urban 


centers  are  relatively  weak  at  the  present  time,  but  which 
are  expected  to  become  more  closely  aligned  within  the 
next  decade  or  two.  It  is  important  to  establish  a  complete 
regional  framework  now  rather  than  build  it  up  piece  by 

piece. 

THE  METHOD 

Planners  are  very  familiar  with  the  necessity  of 
compromise.  Those  close  to  decision  makers  usually  take  a 
pragmatic  stance,  tempering  the  ideal  with  a  dose  of 
political  reality.  Compromises  are  in  order  in  establishing 
regions  for  comprehensive  planning  and  development.  By 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  regions  be  contrived  to 
suffice  completely  both  for  the  planning  and  administrative 
functions  of  state  agencies  and  for  comprehensive  planning 
as  well.  It  might  be  said  that  the  regions  must  be  adequate 
for  some  functions  all  of  the  time  and  for  all  functions 
some  of  the  time.  But  two  criteria  were  held  to  be 
inviolable: 

1 .  No  individual  county  is  split  between  regions. 

2.  The  federally-designated  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  (SMSAs)  remain  intact,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  keep  potential  SMSAs  intact  — 
to  include  counties  likely  to  become  a  part  of  an 
SMSA  soon. 

Step  1 

As  New  York  is  considered  an  urban  state,  composed 
largely  of  metropolitan  regions,  the  first  step  in  formal 
regionalization  is  to  delimit  these  metropolitan  regions. 
OPC  analyzed  various  nodal  factors,  especially  intercounty 
commuting  data.  Percentages  and  absolute  numbers  of 
commuters  were  tabulated  and  commuting  ratios  were 
compiled,  to  suggest  economic  linkages  between  counties. 

At  the  same  time,  the  distribution  of  population  was 
reviewed  to  ascertain  the  significance  of  the  commuting 
patterns.  Driving  times  of  one  half  hour  and  one  hour  to 
each  of  the  major  urban  areas  were  calculated,  mapped  and 
compared  with  detailed  journey-to-work  information. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
SMSAs,  which  are  defined  by  their  economic  relationships, 
as  reflected,  for  example,  in  commuting  patterns. 

Although  some  smaller  urban  places  have  local  impor- 
tance, certain  parts  of  New  York  State  he  beyond  commu- 
ting range  or  are  otherwise  outside  the  direct  influence  of 
the  six  major  urban  areas.  Recognition  of  this  phenomenon 
was  incorporated  into  the  regionalization  process.  Where  a 
metropolitan  region,  oriented  toward  a  single  urban  area, 
could  not  be  identified,  economic  homogenity  became  a 
prime  consideration  —  as  in  the  Southern  Tier  West,  the 
Black  River/St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lake  Champlain/Lake 
George  Regions,  each  of  which  contains  a  city  of  at  least 
20,000  people. 
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Step  2 

Since  journey-to-work  information  helps  to  define  only 
the  core  area  of  a  metropolitan  region,  other  commuting 
information  was  evaluated  to  determine  urban  influences  in 
fringe  areas.  A  number  of  studies  analyzing  shopping, 
recreation  and  health  care  preferences  provided  the  details 
necessary  for  linking  numerous  counties  to  core  regions. 

Likewise,  readily  available  information  on  newspaper 
circulation  and  telephone  calls  was  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  boundaries  of  metropolitan  regions. 

The  map  of  zip  code  regions  gave  a  useful  comparison 
with  the  nodal  regions  derived  from  the  various  commuting 
data,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  zip  code  regions  to  fit 
county  boundaries  revealed  a  similar  regional  pattern. 

Step  3 

With  economically-oriented  nodal  regions  roughly 
defined,  attention  was  turned  to  considerations  of  homo- 
geneity, both  natural  and  man-made.  The  outlines  of  such 
natural  regions  as  watersheds  and  major  mountain 
complexes  were  superimposed  on  the  tentative  econom- 
ically defined  regions.  Economically  homogeneous  regions 
were  also  defined  where  it  was  practicable,  and  these  too 
were  superimposed  on  the  initial  planning  regions. 

At  this  point  major  compromises  had  to  be  made. 
Boundary  conflicts  were  quickly  discernible,  particularly 
between  single-purpose  regions  and  the  composite  nodal 
regions.  In  most  cases  of  boundary  adjustment  it  was 
decided  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  metropolitan 
region  at  the  expense  of  any  single-purpose  orientation.  The 
logical  solution  to  such  conflicts  is  to  provide  a  mechanism 
for  functional  organization  and  coordination.  Thus,  while  it 
was  not  possible  to  delineate  planning  and  development 
regions  to  encompass  the  Adirondacks,  the  Catskills  and  the 
Finger  Lakes  as  whole  entities,  their  importance  is  recog- 
nized and  their  specific  interests  are  taken  account  of  in 
state  planning.  Likewise,  it  was  not  practicable  to  include 
each  major  watershed  in  a  single  region. 

The  state  has  been  regionalized  physiographically  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  each  usually  considering  terrain,  slope  and 
elevation  to  some  extent.  One  classification  recognizes: 
Adirondack  Highlands;  St.  Lawrence-Champlain  Lowlands; 
New  England  Highlands;  Triassic  Lowlands;  Hudson- 
Mohawk  Lowlands;  Appalachian  Uplands;  Tug  Hill  Upland; 
Erie-Ontario  Lowlands,  and  Atlantic  Coastal  Lowlands  — 
each  containing  varying  numbers  of  sub-regions.  But  for  the 
most  part  OPC  considered  physiographic  differences  in- 
directly and  only  where  they  affected  population  and 
economic  patterns. 

Finally,  population  growth  trends  were  analyzed  for 
significant  shifts  in  distribution  expected  within  a  decade  or 
two. 


In  summary,  the  method  of  delineating  New  York 
State's  planning  and  development  regions  is  not  unique  nor 
is  it  very  complicated.  Nodal  indicators  helped  to  define 
metropolitan  regions,  which  are  the  basis  for  a  majority  of 
the  composite  planning  and  development  regions.  These 
indicators  included  labor  market  areas,  shopping  market 
areas,  newspaper  market  areas  and  patterns  of  telephone 
calls.  In  parts  of  the  state  where  no  urban  place  is  large 
enough  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  metropolitan  region, 
counties  have  been  aligned  according  to  similarities  in 
economic  bases,  development  problems  and/or  physio- 
graphic factors.  The  lack  of  reference  to  a  detailed 
mathematical  formula  for  the  creation  of  computer- 
produced  regional  map  may  disturb  a  purist,  but  the 
method  described  here  defines  planning  and  development 
regions  adequately. 

While  these  economic  factors  usually  reflect  political 
and  personal  preferences,  the  latter  have  further  been 
accommodated  by  permitting  borderline  counties  their 
choice  of  regions.  Initially  positioned  in  a  region  on  the 
basis  of  observable  economic  linkages,  a  number  of  such 
counties  have  requested  to  be  included  in  other  regions. 
During  the  years  since  Change /Challenge /Response  was 
released,  the  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
configurations  of  the  regions  shown  in  that  document.  Most 
changes  were  locally  initiated,  but  were  not  made  until  an 
OPC  (or  ORD)  investigation  had  determined  their  desir- 
ability. 

—  Shift  of  Wyoming  County  from  the  Genesee- 
Finger  Lakes  Region  to  the  Western  Region,  on 
request  of  the  Wyoming  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

—  Shift  of  Cortland  County  from  the  Southern  Tier 
East  Region  to  the  Central  New  York  Region,  by 
request  of  the  Cortland  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  the  Cortland  City  Council. 

—  Replacement  of  C/C/R's  Atlantic  Region  and  its 
four  subregions  with  the  Tri-State  Region, 
including  the  Mid-Hudson,  the  Nassau-Suffolk,  and 
the  New  York  City  sectors. 

—  Shift  of  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua  Counties 
from  the  Western  Region  to  the  Southern  Tier 
West  Region,  to  keep  together  all  Appalachia 
counties. 

(This  rule  was  not  followed  when  Cortland  County 
shifted  to  the  Central  New  York  Region,  nor  when 
Schoharie  County  was  added  to  the  Appalachian 
program  but  remained  in  the  Upper  Hudson 
Region.) 

—  Shift  of  Lewis  County  from  the  Adirondack- 
Mohawk  Region  (now  Upper  Mohawk  Valley)  to 
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the  Black  River-St.  Lawrence  Region  as  a  result  of 
the  federal  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration program. 

Shift  of  Hamilton  County  from  the  Adirondack- 
Mohawk  Region  to  the  Lake  Champlain-Lake 
George  Region  as  a  result  of  the  EDA  program. 

Shift  of  Fulton  and  Montgomery  Counties  from 
the  Adirondack-Mohawk  Region  to  the  Upper 
Hudson  Region. 


Division  of  the  Southern  Tier  West  Region  into  the 
Southern  Tier  West  and  the  Southern  Tier  Central 
Regions. 

These  changes  indicate  that  the  delineation  of  planning 
and  development  regions  is  a  dynamic  process  that  can 
adjust  to  substantial  economic  or  political  changes. 
Although  the  boundaries  have  been  drawn  to  reflect 
expected  growth  patterns,  changes  in  political  thinking  at 
the  county  level  may  suggest  other  changes. 
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